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ing the spray from their low prows, and rock- 
ing violently in the rollers left in the wake of 
the Great Republic. 

Swarms of little skiffs surrounded us, sculled 
by nearly naked Japanese, with brawny arms 
and brown skins. Dropping inte one of these 
boats, I made for the shore. Alone I wan- 
dered off, and peculiar were my feelings as I 
wended my way among the strange sights 
and people. 

It is said that the sounds of a place first 
attract the stranger's attention, and so it was 
here. I heard an unearthly shout or yell, re- 
peated in quick and regular succession, and 
turning down the street I saw a line of rough 
wooden carts drawn by strong coolies, who 
tugged away like horses and gave these gut- 
tural yells in keeping step with each other. 

Boxes of tea were piled on the carts, and as 
I passed by the stone houses on a side street 
[ could smell the sweet aroma of the tea that 
was being ‘“re-fired” within. and hear the 
merry prattle in a strange tongue of the tea- 
girls as they sang together and stirred the 
tea-leaves on the hot copper ovens. 

Taking a straight street to the left, I passed 
through a portion of the foreign settlement, 
which was substantial and comfortable, and 
came to a bridge crossing the canal. On as- 
cending a steep flight of steps I reached the 
top of “ The Bluff,” where many English and 
Americans live; from this point a beautiful 
view spread before me of the bay, shipping, 
city, and the native tewn of Yokohama. 

met maoy kind friends at the American 
Mission Home, a beautiful building on ‘The 
Bluff,” where Japanese girls are instructed in 
Christian trath, and where the first Sunday- 
school in Japan was established. 

After a few days the Japanese officials 
arrived at Yokohama who were appointed to 
conduct me to their distant province in the 
interior of the country. 

I had engaged to go to the city of Shidz- 
u-o-ka, one hundred miles south-west of Tokio, 
to take charge of a scientific school there, and 
teach the Japanese in chemistry, physics, and 
other branches of study. I was to be liberally 
and its face to smile a welcome to us in our|paid by the Japanese Government, who were 
approach to the old, old world. also to furnish my hérses, guards, interpreters, 

Slowly we steamed up the great bay of|philosophical apparatus, attendants, and give 
Yedo, passing verdure-covered cliffs, rocky|me a large temple in which to live. Thirteen 
Seen and small islets clothed in|long articles, written in Chinese, Japanese, 

rightest green, while here and there the|and English, forming three imposing-looking 
thatched-roof cottages of the fishermen were|books, constituted the “contract” or agree- 
scattered along the shore. ment made between us for the space of three 

A slight breeze rippled the surface of the| years. 
water, and Japanese junks came scudding by| But when I came to sign the agreement, I 
under fallsail. The junks had low prows and |found that the “ Dai-jo-kan”—as the Council 
very high sterns, with broad sails sometimes |of State is called—had slyly inserted a clause 
made of matting or bamboo, and having large | forbidding me to teach Christianity, and bind- 
characters inscribed on black bands of cloth,|ing me to silence on all religious subjects for 
with which the main-sail was ornamented. |a space of three years. Many reasons prompt- 
The cargo of the junk was carried amidship, ed me to accept, and some of my friends urged |fact I frequently did forget the day of the 
with a bamboo roof built over it; and not ajme to sign the contract as it was. The in-' week, and once kept the seientific school wait- 
particle of paint appeared on the whole craft. | terpreter said, “Sign the promise ; but when|ing several hours for me, supposing it was 
The junks came quite near the steamer, dash-|you get away off in the country you can break|Sunday! After that I thought of cutting 
















it and teach what you please.” Others said, 
“Sign it, or you will lose $300 a month, and 
all your good chances besides ; some mere ad- 
venturer may get the position, who will do 
the people more harm than you can do them 
good.” 

It was a great dilemma, for I had spent all 
my money in coming to Japan and getting 
ready to go into the interior, and were the 
contract to fail I should find myself in a tight 

lace. 

. Nevertheless I determined to stand firm on 
the principle at stake, and sent word to the 
government that unless the objectionable 
clause was withdrawn, the contract could not 
be accepted. “ It is impossible,” I added, “for 
a Christian to dwell three years in the midst 
of a pagan people, and yet keep entire silence 
on the subject nearest his heart.” 

To my surprise an answer was returned 
after three days, saying that the clause against 
Christianity should be stricken out; and the 
messenger who brought me the news ex- 
claimed, “ You have conquered, and have 
broken down a strong Japanese wall. Now 
you can also teach us the Bible and Chris- 
tianity!” 

I mention this to show that it pays to hold 
fast to the right, at whatever apparent cost ; 
for, instead of thinking less of me, or being 
vexed at my obstinacy, the Japanese officials 
were more friendly than ever. 

They immediately advanced all the neces- 
sary funds to meet the heavy expenses in- 
curred, and were so liberal and polite as to 
excite my gratitude and astonishment. Under 
their kindly assistance I was soon ready to 
start on the long journey. 

But never before had I so many things to 
think of at once. Not only had I the care of 
perfecting my official arrangements, but I had 
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Life and Adventure in Japan. 
BY E. WARREN CLARK. 

[It is proposed to give some extracts from 
this work, in the belief that they will be found 
interesting to the readers of “The Friend.” 
The author, as he tells us io his preface, re- 
sided four years in that unique country (from 
1871 to 1875) in the service of the Japanese 
Government, as a teacher of science in a 
school in the interior, and subsequently in 
Tokio, the modern capital. He remarks that 
his book “is a simple narrative of his experi- 
ences and adventures, presented from a Chris- 
tian standpoint, and reflecting the novel phases 
of Japanese life and character, with which he 
was daily brought in contact.” It was “in- 
tended primarily for the young,” and this will 
account for the easy and somewhat juvenile 
style adopted by the author ; but the subjects 
treated of in these extracts are such as to im 
part valuable information to readers of any 
age, respecting a Tand so long secluded from 
Other nations, and only within the last few 
years inviting foreigners to her shores, and 
sending her sons abroad to acquire a know- 
ledge of western civilization and the arts and 
sciences peculiar to Christian communities. } 





























































FIRST SIGHT OF JAPAN. 

At early dawn ou Wednesday, October 
25th, I looked out of my state-room window 
from the steamer Great Republic, and lo! the 
snow-white dome of Fuji-Yama, the “ Match- 
less Mountain” of Japan, rising like a temple 
of beauty above the clouds and mist ; and as I 
caught sight of it the sun rose higher and 
higher, causing the mountain to brighten up, 








keeping” beyond the range of civilization. 

Imagine yourself preparing to keep house 
where a real house was never known! Imagine 
yourself endeavoring to furnish said house 
where furniture was never heard of; where 
bedsteads and beds and carpets and stoves 
were never seen ; where mirrors and windows 
and chimneys and coal had not even been 
dreamed of. Imagine yourself going to live a 
certain numberof years in said house and place. 
The probability is you would want somethin 
to eat during your sojourn ; but there beef- 
steaks and mutton-chops are unknown, a loaf 
of bread is a myth, and milk, butter, and 
cheese are fairy tales. 

Perhaps now and then you would like to 
know the time of day. But no town-clock 
ever strites to inform you, no chronometer 
exists by which to set your watch when it 
stops, no almanac to tell the day of the week 
or month when you have forgotten them. In 
























all the minute details of “ first going to house- | 
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Crusoe’s fashion ; and when my watch stopped | of Japan. 
I would set it by a sun-dial, which I made 
with two sticks, a compass, and a string. 

Na ka-mu-ra was the name of one of the 
officers sent from the province where I was 
going; and although he was the most noted 
scholar of Chinese literature in Japan, he was|the outward appearance and practices of 
as simple as a child, and quite amusing in his) Friends, with an intellectual apprehension of 
use of broken English. He called at the|their principles, however correct, while we 
Mission Home to see me one day, while I was} have failed to submit ourselves in some good 
off making some purchases, and, as he awaited| degree to the baptizing power of the Holy 
my return, the children of the Home volun-/ Spirit, make us truly Friends? 
teered to entertain him. “They take out} Were the practice of reading the Bible in 
several cards,” he wrote, “singing the songs our meetings for worship to be generally 
which are written on them” (Sunday-school | adopted ; if singing in them should come to 
hymns), “then passing the biblical pictures,| be considered a regular part of the perform- 
very fine, to me, they said, ‘While you look] ance; if we should reach through the length 
at them — Clark will soon be returned.’ The) and breadth of our Society a “ close approxi- 
girls again merrily explained them to me, | mation” not only to a paid ministry, but also 
saying, ‘This is John the Baptist,’ ‘This is|to a college-bred one; if the ancient living 
dove,’ ‘ This is Jesus,’ ‘This is Abraham sac-|and powerful ministry that was under the 
rificing his son,’ and the like. During one|/immediate puttings forth of the Holy Spirit, 


(To be continued.) 


a 
For “‘ The Friend.” 


A Few Thoughts, 


notches in a stick every day, after Robinson| periences and adventures of life in the heart |the power of the Holy Spirit, that He may 





hour I feel myself to get some advantage from 
the surrounding children.” 

Not long after this Nakamura boldly pre- 
sented a memorial to the imperial government | 
suggesting that they build a Christian church 
in Tokio! in order that Japanese subjects 
might have an opportunity of being instructed 
in the truth. Of course the government did 
not quite see it in that light. Nakamura was 
appointed to go abroad with the Japanese 
embassy then starting for America, but he 
declined, saying that he had once lived ina 
Christian country—England—without learn- 
ing Christianity, and now he wished to retire 
to his own province and study religious sub- 





jects with his new foreign teacher. He was 
subsequently my warmest friend and most 
intimate companion; he became a devout 
Christian under the instruction of my Bible- 
class, and frequently would sign himself, 
“ Your most humble servant, and to be your 
future and forever friend in the spiritual 
world.” 

You can scarcely imagine the impressions 
of one fresh from a Christian land at the first 
view of the heathenism of which he had heard 
but never seen. [On the First-day of the 
week] the sounds of labor are heard in every 
direction, and sin and corruption abound in 
their worst forms. I hear ever and anon the 
deep, prolonged sound of the great bell of the 
heathen temple, as it strikes to announce that 
another soul has entered to bow down to the 
idol. I hear fire-cracKors in an adjacent Chi- 
nese burying-ground, where worship is going 
on to the spirits of the dead. As I visited the 
temples of Yedo the other day, and saw the 
hundreds of human beings prostrated before 
their images and calling upon their gods, it 
did seem to me the most pitiable sight I ever 
witnessed ; and as I moved among the mil- 
lions in the great capital of Japan who never 
heard of the name of Christ, it seemed too 
solemn to be true. Possibly I may become 
so accustomed to heathenism and its accom- 
paniments as not to feel their painful reality, 
but I trust I may never lose the earnest de- 
sire to turn these poor deluded souls from 
their errors.” 

On the following Monday the horses and 
guards appeared at the door, and as my furni- 
ture and freight had been sent by sea on a 
Japanese junk, I bade farewell to all my new- 


both as to matter and time, should be com- 
pletely exchanged for the extempore lecture 
and First-day school talk; if we should uni- 
veraally cast off every distinguishing feature 
of Friends in our dress and address; shoulda 
time come when there was nothing to dis- 
tinguish us from professing Christians around 
us in our religious practices, or from the non- 
professing world in our appearance;—shall 
we then have any just claim to be considered 
as truly Friends ? 

A dear and valued friend whose opportuni- 
ties to observe have been large, writes: “I 
have not been disposed to question that there 
has been a wide-spread revival of fresh in- 
terest and life. Much of the truth of the 
gospel has been taught with increased defin- 
iteness, and merely traditional foundations 


become their purifier, their actual teacher 
and guide, day by day, into all truth? 
West Falmouth, Mass., 4th mo. 20th, 1879. 





“ For The Friend.” 


Will the keeping of every jot and tittle of |Some Extracts from the Diary and Letters of Ebenezer 


Worth. 
(Continued from page 330.) 

1845. 8th mo. 20th. Attended the funeral 
of John Blacksnake, son of Owen and Ann 
Blacksnake, (one of the scholars of Cold 
Spring), it was conducted in a sober and or. 
derly manner. The parents and relations 
appeared to feel their loss keenly, but were, 
[ trust, in a degree resigned to the will of the 
Lord. I understood his mother, when she 
went to take her last look at the corpse, spoke 
as fullows: “ My dear little boy, thou hast left 
this world, yet I continue to love thee ; I have 
been thinking in my heart and have asked 
the Lord to help thee and make thee well. I 
cannot help thy dying, for the Lord has prom- 
ised that we must all die and leave this world. 
It is now better for me to try to be good, that 
I may meet thee in Heaven, for I should like 
to meet thee there.” I was present at the 
time, but did not understand the language. 
I understood from the interpreter, that thiok- 
ing in her heart meant prayer. I suppose 
secret prayer. 

31st. May the Lord in his mercy be with 
us, for his life-giving presence can alone ad- 
minister consolation in all our trials, and at 
times when we are favored to partake largely 
of it, makes up more than we are called upon 
to sacrifice in serving our Divine Master. 
What an inexpressible favor it is to come 
under His blessed wing ; to be near Him whom 
we love, and in whom we trust ; who has in his 
infinite mercy granted us the privilege of ad- 





have been thoroughly shaken. But how ready |dressing Him in that endearing language of 
has the enemy been to infuse error wherever|“ Our Father who art in Heaven.” Oh! it is 
possible, and conceit and insubordination and|comforting beyond the power of language to 
disorganization. Liberty has been proclaimed |describe to the soul that is bowed under a 
and taken on the one hand, and tolerated on|sense of its own unworthiness, and at the 
the other to the verge of anarchy. In the|same time favored to feel a living sense of the 
midst of innovations and changes approach-|loving kindness and goodness of our Heavenly 
ing revolution, there has been little to be| Father and his dear Son, our blessed Saviour, 
done by many but to suffer. But as tenden-|It has frequently, during the past week, been 
cies become fully developed, and the great;the breathing desire of my heart, that my 
movement in the direction of change mani-|time might be more fully given up to. the 


fests its true character, it seems to me there 
must inevitably come a limit and reaction or 
a crisis. When doctrines and practices are 
taught and urged radically at variance with 
Quakerism, there will be some, I hope there 
will be many, who cannot endorse and sustain 
them. These will not be the aggressors. The 
simple withholding of approval cannot be 


truly called opposition aor persecution. It 


Master’s service, that I might perform the 
duties required of me in his time, and in the 
way that would be most pleasing to Him, that 
when the right time for me to be released 
shall come, I may be favored to feel that the 
service required of me (here) is performed, 
and that I may return home with the reward 
of peace. 

1846. 12th mo. 29th. A considerable time 


seems to me the time is near when Friends|has passed since I have written my religious 
must separate themselves, not from the body|experience and trials, during which time I 
but from the things that destroy it.” fear I have been too careless and slack in com- 

For years have [ pondered the condition of ing up to my religious duties in sincerity and 
our Society, invariably coming to the same|truth. Oh! how much | stand in need of a 
conclusion : that our ancient principles must |Saviour, of a merciful Saviour ; of his blessed 
be held fully and honestly in the Life and|Light to show me my true state and condi- 
Power that the founders of our Society felt to|tion, and of passing through his refining fire, 
accompany them, by all that truly represent |that all within me that stands opposed to his 
the Society of Friends. Is not this the only | blessed will, may be taken away, tbat in time 
impregnable ground, and though it be swept|to come I may be preserved from the snares 
with a storm of arguments, must not all whojof the wicked one; may be more and more 
deeply and honestly love the principles and|concerned to know His blessed will and faith- 
testimonies of the Society of Friends, some-jfully to perform it. Iam sensible that this is 
time rally and stand upon it in solid phalanx|my duty, and that a faithful performance of 


made friends at Yokohama, and started off|together? In order to this, must there not|it, through his unmerited mercy, (not my 


with the guards to encounter the strange ex-|be a deep bowing of individual hearts under!own merits), will afford a peace and consola- 
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tion that is far superior to all the riches and|enjoyed my visit in a good degree, but think|side. He describes the agony of mind which 


honors of the world. There have been within 
a few weeks six cases of small-pox and two 
deaths ; may these serve as a warning to those 
who are left, myself included. Such has been 
my weakness that I fear | have indulged too 
much (of late) in looking toward home. When 
favored with help and strength from my Di- 
vine Master, I have desired to be preserved 
in the place that would be most pleasing unto 
Him, attending to the services which He may 
require; for He is infinitely worthy to be 


I suffered loss for the want of not keeping my 
eye enough single to Him who alone can 
direct us aright, and give us ability to per- 
form. 

(To be continued.) 

Elihu Burritt. 

The announcement of the death of Elihu 
Burritt has stirred up affectionate regret in 
many hearts on this side of the Atlantic. 
Lively recollections have been awakened of a 


served in all things: He is a rich rewarder of! period of earnest labor and hope in the cause 
all those who serve Him. I am anworthy of|of peace and human brotherhood, of which 


Elihu Burritt was the presiding and inspiring 


these feelings—they are of his unmerited 
mercy. Ob! may they continue, and may 
there be more fruit unto this dear Master. I 
feel sensible that I have been mach favored 
and helped in getting along with the Indian 
concern; may his blessing attend the work; 
the praise is due to Him alone. 

I think I feel in a degree thankful I have 
got the teacher I have for the school at Great 
Valley or Horse Shoe ; his living in the school- 
house and boarding himself, has afforded me 
a quiet and comfortable stopping place when 
on that part of the reservation. I have en- 
joyed the accommodations with a good degree 
of secret satisfaction. The natives do not 
appear properly to value an education, which 
is partly the reason they do not send their 
children to school more regularly. The last 
time the school was started while I was there, 
I felt a desire to sit in silence with the chil- 
dren (for a time)—the teacher was present. 
I think I felt in a good degree clothed with 
the spirit of secret supplication, and my mind 
settled upon Him who has been my comfort 
and strength: sweet and encouraging is the 
remembrance of these favors. 

1847. 1st mo. 16th. Received a letter 
giving an account of my brother Paschall 

eing very unwell, and requesting me to come 
home. The news did not alarm or distress 
me as much as [ might have expected from 
the weakness [ have felt under similar trials 
at other times. I esteem it a great favor, 
which I hope [I may not soon forget. The 
thought of leaving this place without first 
feeling liberty so to do, I felt to be a serious 
matter. I think I endeavored to feel after 
liberty and thought I felt it in some degree. 
After this I dismissed the school and went 
home, where I tried the subject again, and 
thought I might return to Chester county as 
soon as I could, for which I trast I felt in 
measure thankful. I then turned my atten- 
tion to get ready to leave, and started the 
next morning about 2 o’clock. Wm. Black- 
snake, an Indian boy, took me to Collins’. 
The sleighing was good, and we got along 
well; but getting to Buffalo that night ap- 
peared for a time discouraging. I thought it 
right to persevere, and after trying some time 
I was much favored in meeting with an op- 


genius. 

His mental capacity and marvellous lingu- 
istic powers might have led him to a life of 
seclusion and study, but a higher inspiration 
took hold of him, and he gave himself to illus- 
trate in every way of which he was capable, 
in word and action, by pen and voice, the great 
truths of the universal. Fatherhood of God 
and brotherhood of man. He also preached 
and illustrated through his whole life what 
we may perhaps call the gospel of labor, and 
carried to perfection the ideal of “ high think- 
ing and plain living,” which the poet mourns 
over as almost lost in our degenerate days. 

It is probably known to most of Elihu 
Burritt’s friends that during the later years 
of his life his outward circumstances were 
more prosperous than in earlier life, through 
an increase in the value of some land which 
he possessed ; and, as might be expected, this 
chiefly showed itself in efforts for the good of 
those around him. In 1874 he writes—“I 
can hardly realise that I am already what I 
hear myself called—an old man. It often 
startles me to hear the term applied to my- 
self. Though my health has been precarious 
for several years, I have been very active in 
all sorts of mental and manual occupation. I 
have been writing a good many books, and 
am surprised to find that they number over 
30, counting in all sizes and titles from the 
beginning. On my return from America in 
1870, I wrote a semi-theological work of 450 
pages, in an assumed style, with an assumed 
name, which was published in London.* It 
contains my deepest thoughts for thirty years 
on the most vital points of Christian faith. I 
have compiled grammars and reading and 
parsing exercises in Sanskrit, Hindustani, 
Persian, and Turkish, which are now ready 
for the press.” 

Later on in the same year, after a severe 
illness, he writes :—*“ I am almost busier than 
ever with my pen, not only on my philological 
books, but for the press and newspapers. I 
am also instructing a class of half-a-dozen 
young ladies in Sanskrit. They come every 
Saturday evening, and are making very mach 

|progress in a language which but few dis- 
tinguished savants have grappled with. I 


portunity, and got within eight miles of Baf-|feel quite proud of having the largest, if not 
falo that night—reached there in time for the | the only class of ladies in the study to be found 
cars next morning. I think I was much jin Europe or any other country.” 

favored in getting along where there appeared| The Back Pew Man, who I suppose in the 
no way. First-day Me got to Syracuse;/main means Elihu himself, was brought up 
Second-day to Albany; Third-day to New|in a strongly Calvinistic community. The 
York; Fourth-day night, or rather Fifth-day| doctrines of Election and Reprobation were 
morning, about one o’clock, reached home.! preached in all their native repulsiveness from 
I at times felt surprised,on my way home,|the pulpit of a New England church which 
that I did not feel more cast down in spirit | he as a boy attended with his parents, and he 


on account of my brother’s sickness ; I hope|often heard them discoursed on by the fire- 
it was the power of Him who was ae 


my brother to health, that supported me. * A Voice from the Back Pews. 


they produced, as he dwelt upon the painful 
question of how many of the members of their 
household group would be likely to be among 
the elect. As he himself, like so many other 
men of genius, was somewhat dull as a boy, 
he concluded that it was not likely that he 
would be one. He describes going out alone 
and coming to a place where a river was dash- 
ing far below him among sharp rocks, and 
questioning whether, if he were sure of anni- 
hilation, it would not be wise to make the 
plange. 

He says, in his book, “As I grew up to be 
a man, | found that Milton had made a deeper 
impression upon the minds of Christian peo- 

le than Moses himself. I could see, or thought 

saw, that all the preachers I heard, and the 
religious writers | read, took their ideas about 
God, the Creation, and the Fall more from 
‘ Paradise Lost’ than they did from the Book 
of Genesis.’’+ He puts the following question 
to preachers and other learned men :—“ Can 
you open the Bible and read the first chapters 
of Genesis without your mind’s reading ten 
lines of Milton to one of Moses? Now | say 
it in humble but earnest belief: if you cannot 
do this, I can. There is where a man of 
simple, straightforward common-sense has the 
advantage over your learning. The wayfar- 
ing man, though a fool to your wisdom, may 
write his honest heart—read out plain mean- 
ings of Bible words which you are too learned 
to receive.” 

He then shows how Christ brought life and 
immortality to light :—*“ Christ made the life 
beyond the grave a vivid, unclouded reality, 
that should be present to every human mind, 
always everywhere, and in every thought, 
word, and act. He showed how sinful man 
could alone be fitted (for this life), that the 
holy breath or spirit of God must breathe into 
him a new and divine life, some of God’s own 
nature, that shall transform or regenerate 
human nature, and make it like the angels’ 
heart and mind, and fit it to enjoy their com- 
munion—to share their thoughts, their joy 
and sonship, and to find the same heaven as 
theirs in the presence and love of God. This, 
then, is the great mission and work of Jesus 
Christ—not only to reveal, but to impart to 
sinful men a new and eternal life, an im- 
mortality that death shall not interrupt; to 
breathe into their nostrils His own, to assimi- ~ 
late them to His, that their spiritual life may 
be hidden in His, living and breathing in it 
here on earth, and with Him in heaven.” 

He dwells much on the continuity of in- 
spiration, and appeals to “ Christians who re- 
member the experiences of religious revivals 
to say, if they can conscientiously, that they 
do not really and fully believe in this con- 
tinuity of inspiration; in the continuity of 
Christ’s presence and power amongst men; 
in the continuity of His abode with him who 
keeps his words according to his promise; in 
the continuity of bis Almighty Immanuelship 
in and with the ministers and missionaries of 
his gospel unto the end of the world, and 
unto the end of time.”—Condensed from The 
British Friend. 


+ [These remarks are evidently meant to apply to 
those trained in theological schools—they do not apply 
to those who depend for their knowledge of spiritual 
things on the teachings of the Spirit of Christ.] 


a 


Use temporal things but desire eternal. 
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Eleventh mo. 9th, 1788.—Some things in my 
conduct are now likely to be exposed to those 
who are already prejudiced against me ; being 
for a short time dismayed at the unpleasant 
prospect, thc se words were with power brought 
to my rememberance, viz: but ‘“‘I say unto 
you, my friends, be not afraid of them that 
kill the body, and after that have no more 
that they can do; but I will forewarn you 
whom you shall fear: fear Him, which, after 
he hath killed, bath power to cast into hell; 
yea, I say unto you, fear Him.” We ought 
indeed to walk as becomes the gospel, and to 
“show out of a good conversation our works 
with meekness and wisdom ;” but the appro- 
bation of our fellow-men, their praise or their 
censure, is lighter than chaff, when placed in 
the balance with those mercies, forgivenesses, 
and righteousnesses, which are in Christ 
Jesus.—Samuel Scott. 


Rum and Trade Depression.—In the course 
of a recent meeting in England to consider 
the causes of the depression of trade a paper 
was read by Hoyle, which embodied some 
very surprising figures if the data upon which 
they rest are trustworthy. Hoyle said that 
the money expended in Great Britain for 
intoxicating drink in the past four years 
amounted to £574,000,000 ($2,778, 160,000), or 
£143,000,000 ($692,120,000) per annum. In 
1830 there were only 50,000 public houses in 
England and Wales, and no beer shops or 
wine shops. In 1876 there were 135,000 
places where intoxicating drink was sold. He 
concladed by saying that while the ware- 
houses of merchants and manufacturers were 
full of stocks, the backs of the people were 
bare and their homes scantily furnished. “The 
reason was that the money which should go 
into the till of the grocer, the tailor, the 
draper, &c., went into the till of the publi- 
can.”—Late Paper. 


Hard Fare in College.—In Scotland, a col- 
lege education is highly esteemed, and the 
number of graduates, in proportion to the 
population, is larger than in any other coun- 
try of Europe, or than in the United States. 
But the majority of students practise a more 
rigid economy than is known in our country, 
and many spend less in their entire course 
than the average expenses of a single year in 
American colleges. Dr. Guthrie, in his auto- 
biography, tells several touching anecdotes 
of the hardsbips cheerfully endured by some 
of his fellow-students. 

A stout country lad came to the University 
of Edinburg, bringing with him a large chest. 
For three months he took no meal at any 
hotel or restaurant, and asked nothing from 
his landlady except hot water. It turned out 
that his chest was filled with oatmeal, brought 
from his country home, and he himself cooked 
it with the hot water received from the land- 
lady, adding asa relish a little butter and salt. 
A student who is willing to submit to such 

rivations, in order to obtain an education, is 
ikely to make the most of his opportunities 
at college.—Late Paper. 


What can we wish that is not found in God? 
Would we have large possessions? He is im- 
mensity. Would we have long continuance ? 
He is eternity itself. Would we be perfectly 
and for ever satisfied? We shall be, when we 
awake in his likeness.— Arrowsmith, 
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Selected. 
WHO MADE THE FLOWERS? 


Mother, who made the pretty flowers 
That blossom everywhere ? 

The daisies, and forget-me-nots, 
And violets so fair? 


Who made the golden buttercups, 
That in the meadows grow, 

The bright-eyed little innocence, 
And lilies white as snow ? 


Who made the wild red columbines, 
And fill’d each tiny cup 

With honey, which the little bees 
So daintily sip up? 


Who made the fragrant clover fields, 
That drink the summer showers ? 
It must have taken very long 
To make so many flowers. 


Mother, who keeps the flowers alive, 
And clothes them every day? 

Who watches over them by night, 
To keep all harm away ? 


’Twas God, my child, who form’d the flowers 
So exquisitely fair, 

And they, with all his hands have made, 
His kind protection share. 


He form’d each leaf and opening bud 
With skill so nice and true, 

And gave to some a golden tint, 
To some a violet hue. 


God shields the tender flowers by night, 
And cares for them by day ; 

He giveth to each different plant 
Its beautiful array. 


He sends the soft refreshing rain, 
The gentle summer showers, 

And light, and air, and falling dew 
He giveth to the flowers. 


’Tis the same God who form’d the flowers 
Makes my sweet child his care; 

Then seek to raise thine infant heart 
To him in grateful prayer. 


[These lines were selected and copied in 
memoriam of M. J. L., who died 5th mo. 17th 
1879, after a lingering illness. ] 


LIGHT IN THE VALLEY. 


“Though I walk through the valley and shadow of 


death, I will fear no evil.” —Ps. xxiii. 4. 


The struggle is ended, her spirit has fled! 
The one we have cherished so fondly, is dead :— 
And now, from the verge of the valley of gloom, 
We bear her loved relic away to the tomb. 


The valley of gloom, whence there comes not a sound ;| 


The valley of mystery, dread and profound ; 
The valley earth’s millions for ages have trod ; 
The valley which leads to the presence of God. 


And here we have parted, in sorrow and tears :— 
From the fathomless void not a token appears ! 

And yet, through these shadows that limit our sight, 
We know she has passed to transcendent delight. 


Through sickness and death, to the land of the blest, 
Where labor is o’er, and the weary find rest ; 
Where our pilgrimage ends, and a welcome awaits 
The children of God at the heavenly gates. 


No pain shall be there, neither sorrow nor tears, 
Nor the shadow of death cloud the glorified years ; 
While the trials of time, in sweet harmony blend 
With a blissful reunion, which never shall end. 


Our Father, we bow, in submission, to Thee; 
O give us Thy light, through our darkness to see :— 


The light that first streamed through the valley of 


gloom, 
When our blessed Redeemer arose from the tomb. 
Francis DeHaes Janvier. 


If a piece of polished steel is breathed upon, 
its lustre is dimmed ; but it almost instantly |their dead, the customs of the whites. 


recovers its brightness. 
character is dimmed for a time by the breath 
of scandal ; but the more genuine the char- 


acter the more speedily does it recover its 
even lustre. 


Indian Graves in Chester County, Pennsyl. 
vania.—In the year 1824 there appeared in 
the Village Record at West Chester a series 
of articles by Joseph J. Lewis, in one of which 
the following paragraph appeared. “There 
is oe near the Brandywine, on the farm 
of Mr. Marshall, where there are yet a num. 
ber of Indian graves that the owner of the 
ground has never suffered to be violated. One 
of them, probably a chief's, is particularly dis. 
tinguished by a head and foot stone.” 

Having recently obtained permission of 
the present owner, some of the members of 
the Philosophical Society of West Chester 
proceeded to investigate these graves. The 
burial ground is situated in a group of hickory 
and oak trees on a prominent knoll some 
three hundred yards to the north of the West 
branch of the Brandywine or Minquas Creek, 
formerly known to the Indians as the Suspe- 
cough. “The Indians upon the Brandywine 
had a reserved right (as suid James Logan 
in his letter of 1731), to retain themselves a 
mile in breadth on both sides of one of the 
branches of it, up to its source.”’ 

The exploring party found traces of at 
least thirty graves, indicated by shallow de- 
pressions, but originally there was a much 
larger number, as the plough has been grada- 
ally encroaching upon the cemetery. 

Four of these burial places were opened, 
In the first grave at the depth of three feet 
was found a skeleton stretched at full length 
on the back, from East to West. Around 
the neck were nineteen spherical, opaque, 
milky-white, Venetian beads, each about an 
inch in diameter. These glass beads are 
similar to some found in Northumberland 
County and other portions of the State, and 


’|had undoubtedly been supplied to the Indians 


by the early settlers. 

In another grave, besides a large number 
of beads, were found three objects of aborigi- 
nal workmanship, consisting of two finely 
chipped gun-flints, and a highly polished flat 
elliptical stone of a dark color, three inches 
in length. A quantity of red clayey sub- 
stance resembling paint occurred in this grave, 
which in all probability had been employed 
by the Indians in personal decorations. Close 
to the right band of the body were found 
two European white clay-pipes of a pattern 
employed during the seventeenth century; 
on the bowls the maker's stamp (R T) was 
impressed, Around the skeleton were found 
thirteen wrought-iron nails much corroded, 
with fragments of decayed wood adhering to 
them. The body had evidently been enclosed 
in a wooden box. 

Indian Hannah, the last of this branch of 
the Lenni Lenape, died in the neighborhood, 
at the Chester County Almshouse, in the year 
1803. 

The discoveries in these graves go to prove 
that the inmates were among the last of their 
tribe who lingered on the banks of their 
dearly-loved stream, ere the remnants of their 
pe gathered themselves together and sad- 
y wended their way westward. They had 
adopted to a considerable extent, both in 
their manner of living and the soon of 

he 


So many a bright/local legends and memories of the oldest in- 


habitants ascribe to these graves an age of 
about a century and a half.—Am. Nat. 
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For “The Friend.” 
Letters of James Emlen. 
(Continued from page 331.) 

“11th mo. 19th, 1853. The affecting tidings 
we received while I was with you, I trast has 
made a salutary impression upon us all, of the 
great uncertainty of all things here below. 
Dear Susan, taken in the prime of life, and 
in the midst of usefulness,—that we might 
reasonably say, ‘how can she be spared from 
the church, and from the particular sphere in 
which she is so acceptably employed?’ But 
how often is it so! and my hope is that the 
impression it must have made will be remem- 
bered and cherished so as to incite others to 
follow her steps. When she first came to 
Westtown as teacher, at the early age of 18, 
she seemed to be as much impressed with 
the religious weight of her engagement, as 
we might expect in one of considerable age 
and experience. If dear Margaret has been 
furnished with any particulars of her sickness 
and close, it would be very grateful to her 
West Chester friends to have them. My love 
and sympathy were drawn towards her on 
the occasion, and as I had no opportunity of 
manifesting it, thou may please tell her so as 
opportunity presents.” 

“5th mo. 20th, 1854. * * * The meet- 
ing was a very precious one to me, as well 
before as during and after vocal expression : 
The expression, ‘Christ the power of God and 
the wisdom of God,’ seemed to present early 
in the meeting, and furnished a sweet repast, 
as I believe, from the original fountain. It 
appeared very clear that Divine wisdom was 
distinguished from mere human wisdom, by 
its meekness, lowliness—as ‘with the lowly 
is wisdom’—and that all who have this power 
and this wisdom, have Christ and know 
Christ. May this heavenly wisdom be thine, 
and this power, and mayest thou feed upon 
them in true meekness and lowliness, as the 
bread that gives life and sustain$ life.” 

“7th mo. 10th, 1855. Thy short letter re- 
ceived at ——, did me good—thought I could 
feel from whence it came. Those little con- 
tributions to the weary and hungry traveller, 
dispensed in due season, are as brooks by the 
way ; and dost thou not think that this lively 
hope, this ‘word of promise which thou re- 
vived, is that ‘word of prophecy whereunto 
we do well to take heed until the day dawn,’ 
&e., about which so much has been written of 
late years, some saying it is the scriptures, 
but George Fox and early Friends alleging 
it is the ‘word nigh in the heart,’ the ‘ word 
of Faith ;’ and although it does, no doubt 
often, clothe itself in scripture language, as a 
confirmation to the believing mind, yet it 
would be unsafe to say or to admit, that the 
scripture is that very word itself. This ‘ word 
of prophecy,’ or gift of faith and hope, is that 
which enables us to abide patiently in the 
place of waiting, ‘until the Lord come’ and 
satisfy the longing soul. To be without some 
feeling of divine good, either in hope or re- 
ality, must ever be the greatest grief that can 
assail the child of the kingdom; but how 
much of his time and his labor is spent in 
hope! May we judge of it by the husbandman, 
who ploweth in hope, and soweth in hope, 
and waiteth in hope until the harvest come. 
This place of waiting is a very precious place 
as well as state, and [| greatly desire that we 
may duly appreciate it, and by our example 
endeavor to draw others to it. 

I expect thy sister has given thee some 
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account of our visit at P——. IthoughtI felt/part. For experimental purposes, however, 
at least a liberty to go, and quite an inclina-|he thought it necessary to abstain. A new 
tion to do so, and as to the outward I know|light then dawned upon him. He found that 
not how it could have been much better ; and jhe slept better, that his power over work in- 
our meeting, also, I thought was a good one, |creased, and that his appetite and digestion 
but somehow I waded under feelings of much|were improved. He began to think that those 
distress during most of the time. * * * |sympathetic speakers — teetotalers — were 
There is certainly great cause for sorrow that|right, and that it would be best for him to 
meetings once so favored, should remain in jabstain. But there was a social difficulty in 
such a weak, reduced condition. * * * */the way, anda great difficulty it proved. His 
Friends appear to be greatly blessed in tem-|mind, however, after a few years, was made 
poral blessings, but alas! the ‘springs of|up, and he determined, as there was no use in 
water,’ how are they dried up!” the agent, and as under its inflaence some 
‘ — physical degeneration must take place in bis 

Dr. Richardson on Alcohol. organism, that he would join the band of total 

Among the many recent converts to total |abstainers. Having taken this position, he 
abstinence none are more important, and none} was not long in making it known. His pen 
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are exerting a wider influence, than Dr. 
Richardson. Standing, as he does, in the fore- 
front of the medical profession, his opinions 
and testimony are of immense value. 

His conversion to temperance views is most 
remarkable. He has not been influenced by 
moral, social, or religious considerations, but 
solely by those that are scientific. Till with- 


and voice have been most energetically em- 
ployed, and the value of his services has been 
immense. The whole medical world owns 
his power and is diligently examining his 
positions ; while, backed by his authority, the 
advocates of temperance feel that in urging 
men to abstain they can appeal to their selfish- 
ness as well as to their philanthropy, and can 


i ee 


in the last ten years, he tells us, he had paid |show them that in blessing others they them- 
little attention to the temperance question, |selves will be blessed.— The (London) Methodist 
regarding it merely as one amongst the many | Temperance Magazine. 

philanthropic attempts to grapple with our ; 

national intemperance, an attempt in which The Monotony of Life. 

the generous and godly sacrifice themselves} The most enthusiastic and the most stolid 
for the sake of the vicious and dranken. temperaments are alike subject to an occa- 

At the British Association of 1863-4, he|sional strong feeling that the monotony of 
gave the results of a long series of experiments |life, the doing of the same things over and 
on the nature and action of anesthetics. So|over again, is a burden scarcely to be borne. 
much interest was excited by his paper that|The more the mind dwells upon this mono- 
he was requested by the Association to take |tony, the less fitted it becomes to consider it 
up the whole series of substances of that class,|to advantage. Behind and before stretch the 
and to give at another meeting the results of|days and years, in seemingly endless pro- 
his experiments and examinations. He con-|gression; and at length the tired soul is ready 
sented, and this led him, while not an ab-/to give up in despair, and think, in a vague 
stainer, to study the physiological action of|way, only of some longpoblivious rest under 
alcohol. the green grass at the foot of the hill. 

He very soon discovered that the action of} This surely is not a Christian frame of 
alcohol was the same in its character as was|mind. Despair is called by the Catholics one 
the case with the chemical substances and |of the six sins against the Holy Ghost, and 
narcotic agents that had previously come be-|certainly any thoughtful Protestant will be 
fore him. There were four distinct stages of equally emphatic in banishing it from the 
action in the effect of alcohol on the body.|neighborhood of the spiritual graces. ‘TI 
The first stage was one of some little excite-|know all that,” exclaims the weary toiler, 
ment, during which the body of the person or/“ but I am so tired; and the end seems all 
animal subjected became a little flushed, and|the while farther and farther away.” The 
the temperature of its surface a little raised./doctor seeks to cure maladies that exactly 
In the second the excitement and flushing |reproduce themselves in generation after gen- 
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were a little increased, while the temperature 
was a little more raised, but it soon began to 
fall. 
these symptoms or phenomena changed some- 
what, the whole of the muscular and nervous 
system becoming unsteady, whilst the ther- 
mometer showed the temperature of the body 
to be lower. The fourth stage was when the 
whole body was lying prostrate, insensible, 
the muscular system entirely destroyed as to 


whilst the temperature was three or four de- 
grees lower. 

One other observation of telling moment 
was with respect to the action of the heart. 
In the first stage there was quickened action; 
in the second stage,.still quicker action, fol- 
lowed by reduced action; in the third and 
fourth stages this reduction of the action was 
continued until at last it was brought down, 
at the termination of the fourth degree or 
stage, to an extremely low point indeed. 


eration; the lawyer sees the son pursuing 
the phantom of justice that eluded the father ; 


Then followed a third stage, in which |the teacher seeks to stay each harrying pro- 


cession of children long enough to offer it the 
same little store of knowledge ; the journalist 
writes his endless petty news item, or spends 
his best thought on an editorial to be for- 
gotten in an hour; the business man buys 
and sells only to buy and sell again, thankful 
if he win his living year by year; the farmer 
sows, and reaps, and tills the familiar soil 
until he sleeps beneath it; the weary woman, 
with more exacting labors and fewer conso- 
lations than all the rest, goes struggling on, 
caring for the ceaseless wants of her home, 
and trying to pay some attention to mind 
and soul, in a world where great hungry bodies 
seem striving to monopolize everything. Such 
is the picture that presents itself to the com- 
plainer, and which even the stoutest heart 
cannot always banish. 

The first point to be considered with refer- 


The whole of his researches were conducted |ence to life’s monotonousness, is that, so far 


: the nervous system as to direction, 


in 1869, without any change of life on his'as it does really exist, we cannot avoid it. It 
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is inevitable, and it is the work of the good ljungle were purchased from Government at 
God who made and orders everything. But|considerable distances from town, and ex- 


our reception of it, our endurance of its laws, 
are things which are our own doings, not 
God’s. If we look sharply enough, we shall 
see that every moment of time is a thing 
with which in itself we have absolutely noth- 
ing to do, but with the employment of which 
we have a great deal to do. Grumbling, 
therefore, does no good and much mischief, 
even from the materialistic standpoint. 

But the calm, philosophic mind, and much 
more the Christian soul, may easily sce that 
monotony and change are combined, in this 
world of ours, in an exquisite and superhuman 
fashion. Ifa more stringent reign of natural 
law would be unendurable, any less universal 
sway would be the merest anarchy. [If life 
were but a kaleidoscopic picture, its sum total 
would really be indistinguishable from death 
itself. The very conditions of existence and 
growth, in all the physical, mental, and spirit- 
ual states of which we know anything, are 
conditioned upon some sort of stability and 
endurance. Upon this firm basis of immuta- 
bility and iteration is placed a superstructure 
of ever-changing beauty. Seasons and sur- 
roundings are, in a sense, always new, and; 


pensive bungalows were erected upon such 
estates, and surrounded by plantations of 
this valued tree; and nearer the settlement, 
private gardens were turned into nutmeg- 
nurseries, and the houses were closely sar- 
rounded with nutmeg-groves. 

The nutmeg-tree is, when in health, a hand- 
some bushy tree, between 20 and 30 feet high, 
with numerous dark-green shining leaves. It 
is evergreen, and ever-flowering, so that fruit 
and flowers constantly coexist upon the tree 
—the flowers small, yellowish, and urceolate, 
and the fruit needing no description here. 

The trees were not allowed to be left to 
the natural powers of the climate and soil, 
but were richly manured and forced into 
yielding heavy crops. To the manner of 
doing this, and to the extent to which they 
were forced into luxuriance, may probably 
be traced the catastrophe which eventually 
blotted out nutmeg-cultivation from the set- 
tlement. Around each tree, and just level 
with the outer branches, a trench was dug 
about one foot deep and one foot wide, and 
this was filled with a manure of cow-dung. 
The result of this universal treatment was 


account for the disease. That which Joga 
d’Almedia proposes is by far the most reason. 
able, and in fact commends itself to the judg. 
ment of the vegetable physiologist. It ig 
that the trees had long been unnaturally 
forced, by digging trenches too closely around 
their spongioles, and by too rich and long. 
continued manuring, by which heavy cro 
it is true, were for a time obtained, but which 
at last exhausted the tree, so that the prema. 
ture decay, thus brought on by inflexible 
physiological laws, was incapable of being 
arrested by any after treatment. 

When it was found that, in spite of care 
and lavish expenditure, the trees surely died, 
a reaction took place. The planters aban. 
doned the plantations in disgust, in many 
cases while there were still numerous healthy 
trees; and the land reverted to the Govern- 
ment. In other cases, where expensive bunga- 
lows were built upon the estate, they were 
sold for a small proportion of the sums ex. 
pended in building them, since they were, as 
a rule, too far from town to command any 
competition, and ceased to be conveniently 
situated. Many planters, both English and 
Chinese, whose whole estates were invested 
in nutmeg-plantations, were thus reduced to 


each moment is something never enjoyed that the trees for a time grew laxuriantly, and|ruin, and became absolutely penniless; and 


before, and never to be utilized again. Just 


yielded large returns. About six hundred 


distress and disappointment everywhere pre- 


here, in the conquering of the individual nuts, or 8 lbs. weight, were yielded by a good | vailed. 


moment, lies the unfailing remedy against 


tree during the year; and as the crop was 


It is a curious fact that many of these aban- 


any suffering on the score of life’s monotony. | yielded all the year round, independently of|doned trees, around which has now sprung 


God holds us responsible for no more than a 
single instant at a time. Now is the thing 
he demands: not yesterday or to-morrow, 
but always now. The accepted time is now. 
If we do just what God asks us to do, whether 
it be to accept Him first or to serve Him after- 
wards, we cannot help being happy. If we 
do not, nothing can give us joy. “ What shall 
I do now?” asks Me child of his mother. 
“ What shall I do now?” is the question for 
the child of God to ask of his Maker. If he 
asks it, learns it, does it, he will never be 
worried about the monotony of life. 

And so minutes and days and years bring 
the changes soon enough, and growth ap- 
pears full quickly. House, home, family, 
friends, pass away, and even one’s own per- 
sonality gradually becomes a new thing. Con- 


season, some plantations produced a picul 
(133 lbs.) per diem on an average—the value 
of the picul being 70 or 80 dollars—or from 
25,000 to 30,000 dollars per annum. 


For upwards of twenty years the plant- 


ing was carried on vigorously. Plantations 
changed hands at very extravagant prices; 
and much money was made during that period. 
In the year 1860, however, a sudden destruc- 
tion came upon the trees from an unknown 
quarter; and, to the dismay of the planters, 
the trees, which up to that time had yielded 
magnificently, were attacked with a blight, 
whose destructive effects could not be ar- 
rested, while the source of it defied all inquiry. 
In the night a tree would be attacked, and 
the morning light would show its topmost 
branches withered; the leaves fell off; the 


up a thick jungle undergrowth, have, since 
they have been thus neglected and left to- 
themselves, recovered, and relieve the gene- 
rally dismal prospect of bare branches and 
skeleton trees. I have myself seen these 
dark-green healthy trees in many situations 
where they are quite uncared for, even amongst 
the oldest plantations in the island; and this 
fact seems decidedly corroborative of the idea 
that the diggase was one of exhaustion and 
decay, arising from unnatural forcing.—Col. 
lingwood’s Rambles of a Naturalist. 

Potashes from Beetroot Molasses.—It is well 
known that in the cultivation of the beet on a 
large scale, as is the case in France, a large 
amount of potash must be added to the soil as 
a fertilizer. The molasses containing many 
impurities cannot be used for food ; and when 


stant change is what comes of all the slow, | disease slowly spread downwards, chiefly on|charred the ashes consist of 50 per cent. of 


unvarying minutes; and looking back through 
the years, one sees the unlooked-for alterations 
in character and surroundings that have come 
while monotony seemed still to nod in the 
same old chair. He who improves the time 
in contentment and godly fear, grows imper- 
ceptibly into a sweet life of trust and strength 
and joy; he who does nothing now because 
he did the same thing yesterday, finds each 
new demand harder to meet, until at length 
the very shadow crashes him who once, it 
may be, took up the substance with a manly 
heart. God’s work, done for God’s sake, is 
never monotonous, whether its changes come 
fast or slow; work done without God is never 
anything but monotonous. Though it gain 
the whole world meanwhile, its beginning, 
and its middle, &nd its end, are dust and 
ashes.—S. 8. Times. 


Natural History, Science, &e. 
Nutmeg Growing at Singapore.— About 1837 
an impetus was given to nutmeg-cultivation 
in Singapore with results so promising that 


everything gave “"— to the mania for plant-|ing. I have heard various suggestions offered, 
ing this species. 


}one side of the tree; and, in spite of every 
‘attempt to check it (the lower portion often 


being for a long time green and bushy), the 
tree became an unsightly mass of bare and 
whitened twigs. 


Most trees were entirely 


potash. Eighteen chemical works in France 
are engaged in receiving this valuable in- 
gredient ; using about 25,000 tons of molasses- 


|ashes yearly and obtaining about 10,000 tons 


of refined potash suitable for soap-making 


stripped in time, and became mere skeletons.|and other purposes. 


Large outlay was expended in the endeavors 


Amount of Sugarin the Nectar of Various 


to arrest the destruction, but it was all thrown | Flowers. — Some recent experiments have 


away. 


No situation was exempt from its|shown that the nectar contained in the flowers 


ravages—hills and valleys alike suffered, nor|of a single head of clover yields about eight 


could any principle be traceable in its pro-|milligrammes of sugar. 
Upon a close examination 
of the diseased parts, it is found that the 
formative layer inside the bark dries up and 


miscuous attacks. 


From this the caleu- 
a has been made that in order to obtain 
one pound of honey, three-fourths of which 
lis said to be sugar, it would be necessary that 


turns black; the leaves then wither and fall 5,600,000 such flowers should be visited by 
off; and soon the bark is found to be full of|the busy bees. 


small perforations; but no insect of any kind 
bas ever been discovered in connection with|on a small scale. 


German Post Offices are Zoological Gardens 
In the course of a year a8 


the change, nor bas any fungus been charged| many as 40,000 live animals are sent by post, 


with the destruction. 


Its nature has been a|and if crabs, frogs, bees and small insects are 


mystery and a puzzle with the planters, who| counted, the total will be among the millions. 
have, for the most part in vain, sought for a! The post-office authorities have the privilege 


cause, either near or remote, and whose ef- 
forts to arrest it have proved entirely unavail- 


jof excluding such animals as may be deemed 
either dangerous or disagreeable; but within 
‘the last six months only thirty-nine packages 


arge clearances in the!some of them of the wildest charactor, to of living animals were refused, among which 











were an alligator, done up in a box as con- 
sidered too fragile; a lot of dogs, whose per- 
sistent barking could not be quieted, and a 
number of pigeons loosely tied up in a sack. 
On the other hand, during the same period, a 
crocodile, scores of birds of prey, monkeys, 
serpents, a leopard and four living bear cubs 
were transmitted by post. 

Imaginary Injuries—Dr. C. F. Taylor in a 
recent lecture reveals a singular state of af- 
fairs among persons who imagine themselves, 
and are supposed to be, afflicted with diseases, 
and even fractures or paralysis of their limbs. 
He tells of a young man who was under the 
impression that he had broken a leg for the 
second time, and for two years was treated 
for fracture without success. All the while 
the bone had not been broken, but the mind 
of the patient had exerted such an influence 
upon the limb that it had assumed all the ex- 
ternal characteristics of a fracture. It does 
not suffice to inform patients of this kind 
that their malady is simply mental. The 
will is exerted upon the member without the 
patient being conscious of the fact. By di- 
verting the attention and making the limb 
move before the subject is aware what is 
going on, the physician proves that the ap- 
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again assuredly visit such in his own time.’ 
[ was therefore fearful of neglecting meet- 
ings, lest I might miss of the good intended 
for me.” 

“The hand of the Lord was underneath, 
though for my disobedience he suffered me 
to remain in the wilderness and to dwell as 
among fiery serpents, until he had wasted 
that disposition in me which lusted after for- 
bidden things.” 

“Tn this state I continued until I was about 
nineteen years of age, and as I was one day 
walking to meeting, thinking on my forlorn 
condition, and remembering the bread in my 
Heavenly Father’s house, of which | had par- 
taken when I was a dutiful child, and that 
by straying from Him, and spending my por- 
tion, I had been eight years in grievous want, 
I inwardly cried, ‘If thou art pleased again 
to visit me, I beseech thee, O Lord, visit my 
body with sickness or pain, or whatever thou 
may please, so that the will of the old man 
may be slain, and everything in me that thy 
controversy is against, that | may be made a 
sanctified vessel by thy power.” 

“Tn the fall of the year after I had arrived 
at the age of twenty years, it pleased the 
Lord to remember me, who had been an 


parent hurt is simply a delusion of the senses. |exile, in captivity under the old taskmaster 


—Ohr. Adv. 


in Egypt spiritually, and by his righteous 


Sewage in Water.—A writer in the New/|judgments mixed with unspeakable mercies, 


York Times asserts that the popular opinion,|to make way for my deliverance. 


I was 


that a running stream purifies itself in a flow|visited with a sore fit of sickness, which in a 
of ten miles, is an error, and cites the report|few days so fully awakened me, that I had 
of the Rivers’ Pollution Commission of Eng-|no hope of being again entrusted with health. 
land, which declares that “ we are Jed to the|My misspent time, and all my transgressions 
inevitable conclusion that the oxidation of|were brought to my remembrance, and heavy 


the organic matter in sewage proceeds with|judgment was upon me for them.” 


extreme slowness, aud that it will be safe to 
infer that there is no river in the United 
Kingdom long enough to effect the destrac- 
tion of sewage by oxidation.”—Chr. Adv. 

Corks Made Tight.—Corks are made both 
air-tight and water-tight if plunged in melted 
erage and kept there for about five minutes. 

bus prepared, they can be easily cut and 
bored, and may be inserted in, or withdrawn 
from bottles without any difficulty. 
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There is much instruction in the record 
which John Churchman has left of the deal- 
ings of the Lord with him in bringing him 
into the way of life. When a young cbild, 
his mind was divinely illuminated, and his 
heart “filled with solid joy.” Yet he after- 
wards lost this good condition, not so mach 
from the commission of any gross sin, as from 


“At this time my old will in the fallen 
nature gave up its life.” ‘‘My heart was 
made exceedingly tender, I wept much, and 
an evidence was given me, that the-Lord had 
heard my cry, and in mercy looked down on 
me from his heavenly habitation, and a will- 
ing heart was given me and patience to bear 
his chastisements and the workings of his 
eternal Word, which created all things at the 
beginning, and by which only poor fallen 
man is created anew in the heavenly image, 
and prepared to praise Him with acceptance, 
who lives forever and ever.” 

During all this time of spiritual desolation, 
John Churchman appears to have been sensi- 
ble of the loss he had sustained, and of his 
own transgressions; and a desire was kept 
alive in his heart to be restored to the Divine 
favor. No doubt this desire was awakened 
and strengthened by the secret working of 
the Spirit of Christ, and a blessing rested 
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ence of the bitter fruits springing from the 
decay of his love and obedience in his childish 
years! When we are conscious of the exten- 
sion of Divine love to our souls, we rejoice in 
the feeling of sweetness and of peace vouch- 
safed tous. When this overspreads us, we 
fear no evil for the time and can understand 
the declaration, “ Thou wilt keep him in per- 
fect peace, whose mind is stayed on thee, be- 
cause he trusteth in thee.” This isa frequent 
experience of those who early in life obey the 
gracious invitation of the blessed Redeemer, 
to take his yoke upon them and follow Him ; 
and in the freshness and fervency of their 
feelings, such are ready to hope and believe 
that they will never again offend so gracious 
a Lord. But as they journey forward through 
life, they learn more and more of the weak- 
ness of the flesh, how difficult it is to keep on 
the watch, how plausible are the snares of the 
enemy, and how strongly their own natural 
inclinations tend to draw them aside from 
the heavenward path. They find themselves 
often neglecting the daily sacrifice of drawing 
near to the Lord in humble waiting on Him 
for preservation and spiritual food; and are 
conscious of the resulting coldness of heart, 
and absence of strength for any good thing. 
They lose confidence in their own power to 
care for and keep themselves, are humbled 
under a sense of their weakness, and accept 
every good desire and every sense of tender- 
ness and sweetness of feeling, as a fresh mercy 
from the hand of the Lord. Thus they come 
to feel the importance of the apostle’s ex- 
hortation— Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling.” Such humble disci- 
ples are often made to rejoice in the evidence 
of the Lord’s goodness and mercy to them; 
yet they are not puffed up thereby, nor dare 
they speak of their own attainments lightly 
to others ; for they know that they are liable 
to fall if unwatcbful, and therefore are con- 
cerned to heed the scripture exhortation— 
“ Be not high-minded, but fear,” and also the 
warning language, “Let him that thinketh 
he standeth, take heed lest he fall.” 

It is lamentable indeed to hear some speak 
so confidently of their final salvation, as if 
they were beyond the reach of temptation 
and of falling away. For the greater their 
assurance and self-confidence, the greater is 
the fear awakened in the hearts of others 
that they are under a cloud of deception as to 
their real condition. It is the meek that the 
Lord teacheth of his ways, and the humble 
that He guides in the path of judgment. 





We have received a note from Cyrenias and 


upon it; but he felt no power to take any step/T. D. Emmons, of Alamata, Lane Co., Kansas, 
in his spiritual journey except through the|designed for the information of those who 


fresh extendings of heavenly help. 
hungering and thirsting for that food of which 


want of watcbfulness, and by graduallysliding|he had formerly partaken (and a blessing 
into a state of lightness and forgetfulness.|rested on this earnest longing), but he had 


He was|wish to settle on Government lands, under 


the Homestead Laws. 
They say they “have spent considerable 
time and pains in selecting a place in western 








This was when he was about twelve years of|no power to take a crumb thereof until it| Kansas, possessed of the most attractive quali- 
age. He gives a touching narrative of the/pleased the Lord to dispense it to him. May ties, and where the government proposes to 
mental distress which he endured for eight|we not learn from bis experience (which is| give persons the groundwork of as beautiful 
or nine years, till, through the renewed visi-|similar to that of many Christians), how en-|homes as can be found anywhere, for living 
tations of the Lord, he was again brought to/|tirely dependent we are on the renewed visi-|on them ; and having decided on townsbip 16, 
know somewhat of the joys of salvation. |tations of Divine favor for all our spiritual/range 27, of Lane Co., Kansas, we invite all 
During this time, he says, ‘I was diligent in| blessings? And does it not show the errone-| Friends who wish to emigrate and desire to 
attending meetings, hoping at seasons that|ous character of that preaching which would maintain the principles and practices of the 
the Lord would condescend once more to|lead the hearer to suppose that salvation is Society of Friends as they were established 
visit me; for a saying of an eminently pious} within his reach whenever he chooses to take|and maintained by our worthy ancestors, to 
man was revived in my remembrance, ‘That it? ‘come and examine for themselves at as early 
if there remained a desire in the heart after) What a lesson of the need of maintaining a day as they can.” 

redemption, as it was kept to, the Lord would the holy watch, is taught us by his experi-| So many risks are involved in going into a 











































new country, that we think our members 
ought to consider such a movement as a seri- 
ous matter, requiring a degree of that Divine 
guidance which is profitable to direct in all 
things. It involves not only the question of 
earning a support for those dependent on 
them in the neighborhood into which they 
go, but also the effect of the change on the 
health, the intellectual and moral develop- 
ment, and the religious usefalness of their 
families and themselves. We do not doubt 
that there are many cases, in which families 
are convinced that the way is rightly opened 
before them for migrating from one section 
of country to another; and we sincerely de- 
sire for such of our members that, wherever 
they go, they may “maintain the principles 
and practices of the Society of Friends, as 
they were established and maintained by our 
worthy ancestors.” 


We have been requested to give informa- 
tion that experienced and reliable Nurses for 
private cases can now be secured by applying 
at the Pennsylvania Hospital. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Untrep Strates.—The average temperature of Phila- 
delphia for the Fifth month, is given as 63.6 degrees ; 
which is two degrees above the average of the past eight 
years, and higher than the same month in any year 
since 1871. The lowest cmgeiane was 42 degrees, on 
the 3rd, and the highest 91 deg., on the 31st. Prevail- 
ing direction of wind south-west; maximum velocity 
27 miles. The total rainfall 1.22 inches, which is much 
below the average for nine years past. During the 
month there were 16 clear days, 10 fair, and 5 cloudy. 

One hundred thousand tons of Scranton coal were 
sold in New York on the 26th ult., by the Delaware, 
Lackawana and Western Company, at prices showing 
an advance of 2} a7 cts. per ton. 

Resumption of work at the Seneca Colliery, Pittston, 
Pa., after a month’s suspension, will give employment 
to 700 men and boys. 

The Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company 
having announced an advance of the tolls, to take effect 
on the 2nd inst., has notified its miners that this ad- 
vance will be followed by a corresponding advance of 
their wages, which will not be less than 16 per cent. 
below the basis, instead of 20 as now paid; and that 
the condition of the coal trade is such as to warrant the 
expectation of further increase. 

A party of 150 Dunkards have left Marietta, Lancas- 
ter Co., Pa, for Kansas, where they have purchased 
large quantities of land. They took with them a bishop 
and a full church organization. 

Forest fires during the past week have caused great 
damage along the Lake shore of Wisconsin. Commu- 
nication with Sturgeon Bay is cut off by the burning of 
telegraph poles. Several buildings have been destroyed, 
senile some families homeless. 

Terrible storms of wind and rain visited portions of 
Nebraska, Kansas and Missouri, on the night of the 
30th, causing serious loss of life, and great damage to 


property. i 7 

The colored teachers in Georgia have been invited 
to meet in convention in Atlanta on the 23rd inst., to 
consider the educational interests of the colored people 
of the State. 

The Cheyenne delegation in Washington had a final 
interview with the Secretary of the Interior, and with 


the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. They were posi- 
tively informed they should not return to Dakota. 
They finally consented to return to the Indian Terri- 
tory. 

a effort is now being made in New York, by the 
“Society for the Prevention of Crime,” for a rigid en- 
forcement of the excise laws, by removing the excise 
commissioners from office, and putting men in their 
places who can be depended upon to distinguish be- 
tween a genuine hotel and a spuriousone. The under- 
taking is formidable, as there are said to be eleven 
thousand dram shops, backed up by most of the ward 
politicians, and a friendly disposed police department. 

The President's veto of the Legislative Appropriation 
bill was received and read in the House on the 29th 
ult. The question being taken on the passage of the 
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bill over the veto, it failed for want of two-thirds in the 
affirmative, the yeas being 112, nays 91. 

The excess of exports over imports of the United 
States, for the twelve months ending 4th mo. 30th, was 
$272,215,770, against $221,680,013 for the previous 

ear. 

The mortality in Philadelphia for the week ending 
at noon on the 3l1st ult., is stated at 231—of whom 130 
were adults. In New York city the total was 445. 

Since the first of the year 20,626,394 gallons of petro- 
leum have been exported from Philadelphia; during 
the previous year 14,047,916 gallons; 102,081 bushels 
of wheat, 446,606 of corn, and 59,868 of rye were ship- 
ped last week from this port. 

The whole number of pieces coined at the U. States 
Mint during the 5th month was 1,795,000, of the total 
value of $2,094,508, of which $789,800 was gold, 
1,300,000 silver dollars, and $4,708 base coin. 

Markets, &e—The Government bond market was 
firm on the 3lst ult., and the entire list, with the ex- 
ception of the currency 6’s, advanced }th. The sub- 
scriptions to $10 refunding certificates on the 30th and 
3ist, were $1,428,300, making the total subscriptions 
$33,874,970. The Secretary announces that he has 
orders for all the remaining certificates, and they will 
soon be distributed. This will end funding till 1881. 

Cotton.—Sales of middlings were reported at 13$ a 
13§ cts. per lb. for uplands and New Orleans, 

Petroleum.—Crude 7} cts., in barrels, and standard 
white at 8} cts. for export, and 9} a 10} cts. per gallon 
for home use. Linseed oil, 59 a 61 cts. Neatsfoot, 
extra, 70 a 75 cts. Lard oil, 48 a50cts. Sperm, crude, 
83 cts.; winter refined, 90 a 95 cts. per gallon. 

Flour.—Trade dull, but without essential change. 
Minnesota extra, $4.37} a $5; Penna. do., $5 a $5.35; 
western do., $5.25 a $5.75; high grades, $6.25 a $7.25. 
Rye flour, $2.75 a $2.87}. 

Grain.—The demand for wheat was limited—Penna. 
and southern red, $1.14 a $1.14}; do. amber, $1.15} a 
$1.16. Rye, 58 a 60 cts. Corn, 40 a 44} cts. Oats, 
mixed, 33} a 34} cts., and white, 35 a 37 cts. per bushel. 

Seeds.—Cloverseed, 44 a 6 cts. per pound. Timothy, 
$1.45 a $1.50 per bushel. 

Hay and Straw.—Prime timothy, 65 a 75 cts. per 100 
pounds ; mixed, 50 a 60 cts. ; straw, 75 a 85 cts. per 100 
pounds, 

Beef cattle during the week were dull and prices 
lower: extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, 5 a 5} cts.; common, 
4a 4} cts. per pound. Sheep, 3} cts. for common, and 
4} cts. for good. Lambs, 5 a 9 cts., as to quality. 
Hogs, 5 a 5} cts. per pound. 

The increase of public debt during last month was 
$62,250.20. 

Forercn.—The British and Foreign Bible Society 
reports that no less than 354,000 Bibles were circulated 
in Germany last year—a gain of 20,000. Nearly 500,- 
090 copies of the Scriptures were distributed among the 
Russian forces in Turkey. 

The reports from all parts of England are that the 
grain crops are backward, and in many districts thin 
and poor, and that vegetation is later than for many 
years. Recent genial changes in the weather may re- 
pair much of the delay. 

From a report of the accidents which have occurred 
in the streets of London and its suburbs, through the 
passage of vehicles, horsemen, &c., from the first day of 
1878, to the 31st of 1st mo. 1879, it appears there were 
3872 such accidents, resulting in the injury of 3961 per- 
sons, of whom 166 were killed. The greatest number 
of accidents were caused by light carts. 

The Russian Government has recently voted 250,000 
roubles for the construction of the largest telescope that 
can be advantageously made. The object glass is in- 
tended to be between 30 inches and 3 feet diameter, if 
possible to cast a disc of this size, of the necessary even- 
ness and purity. Otto Strune, director of the Pulkowa 
Observatory, intends visiting the United States, to ex- 
amine the Washington and other great telescopes. 

Civil engineering in connection with railway con- 
struction, has hitherto been carried on almost exclu- 
sively by foreigners in Russia. There are now a few 
schools in that country for the training of railway me- 
chanics and engineers, and these schools have been 
found so useful that twenty more are about to the 


opened. 

The North German Gazette says, that Germany, by the 
recent treaty, is enabled to make all changes in the 
affairs of Samoa dependent upon her consent, and has 
by it and other treaties with the South Sea groups, 
secured a wide field, where German enterprise can 
flourish, unfettered by the competition of other nations 
Prince Bismark has requested the emperor to grant him 
a furlough of several months. 

The Reichstag has passed the bill authorizing the 


the tariff and tobacco bills. This includes the 
unwrought iron and petroleum. 

It is reported that negotiations are proceeding in 
Berlin for acommercial treaty with Japan, on the model 
of the Japanese treaty with the United States. 

The Ship Canal Congress has adopted, by a vote of 
98 to 8, the Panama and Limon Bay route. 

In Paris and its suburbs, there are more than 18,000 
people who live by rag picking or rag selling. There 
are 10,000 chiffoniers who go about collecting scraps of 
rags or paper, and 3000 old clothes dealers who buy 
rags, and who again employ 2000 workmen. 

King Alfonso opened the Cortes on the Ist inst. In 
his speech he declares that the Ministry will continue 
the practice of liberal pee: relations with foreign 
powers are satisfactory ; the budget will contain no new 
changes; the Government will submit measures to alle- 
viate the effects of the ten years war in Cuba, and with 
the assistance of the Cortes, will endeavor to assimilate 
the position of the colony to that of a province of Spain, 
and hasten the day for the complete abolition of slavery, 

The Portuguese cabinet has resigned in consequence 
of internal dissension. Previous to its retirement, it is 
announced, the Ministry concluded a treaty with Great 
Britain looking to the suppression of the slave trade, 
the development of commerce, and the civilization of 
Africa. 

The volcano of Mt. Etna is in full eruption. Several 
villages are threatened with destruction, and there is 
great alarm among the inhabitants. Craters have 
formed on two slopes, covering several square miles, 
and the volcano presents a very imposing spectacle, 
Mount Vesuvius is also in state of eruption. 

The London Times says, cholera has been making 
fearful havoc among the pilgrims returning from the 
Hurduar fair, and is being spread by them through 
Northern India. It is asse that between 20,000 and 
30,000 hillmen from the Himalayan districts died on 
their homeward journey. 


provisional levying of the customs duties ee in 
uties on 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the General Committee is to be 
held at the school on Fourth-day, the 18th inst., at 
8 A. M. 

The Committees on Instruction and Admissions meet 
at the school on the preceding evening, at 7 o’clock. 

The Visiting Committee meet at the school on 
Seventh-day, the 14th inst. 

For the accommodation of the committee, convey- 
ances will be at the Street Road Station on Seventh and 
Third-days, the 14th and 17th inst., to meet the trains 
that leave the city at 2.30 and 4.40 Pp. m. 

SAmvuEL Morris, 


Philada., 6th mo. 2d, 1879. Clerk. 


A competent teacher is desired for Friends’ School at 
Crosswicks, N. J., to commence about 9th mo. Ist. 

Application may be made to Barton F. THORN or 
Jos. 8. Mipp.eton, Crosswicks, or SAMUEL ALLINSON, 
Yardville, N. J. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


Wanted a teacher for the Girls’ School. Application 
may be made to 
John W. Biddle, No. 726 Buttonwood St. 
Ephraim Smith, No. 1110 Pine St. 
Rebecca W. Kite, No. 459 North Fifth St. 
Hannah Evans, No. 322 Union St. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 


made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


Diep, Fourth month 13th, 1879, at the residence of 
her husband, in the city of New York, after a lingering 
illness, Evizasera R., wife of George D. Hilyard, a 
daughter of the late Daniel Wills, deceased, in the 46th 

ear of her age, a member of New York Monthly and 
‘articular Meeting. 

Although this dear Friend was permitted to pass 
through much mental conflict, as well as great bodily 
suffering, she was favored to feel an evidence of accept- 
ance with her Saviour, and that his arms were open to 
receive her into his heavenly kingdom. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
' No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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